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Abstract 

This paper sought to discuss entrepreneurial learning competencies by determining the outcome of 
entrepreneurial learning on the views of built environment students in the university setting. In this study, three 
relevant competencies were identified for entrepreneurial learning through literature, namely: entrepreneurial 
attitude, entrepreneurial skills and knowledge of entrepreneurship. On this basis, questionnaire was designed and 
administered to graduate students in built environment. In all, a total of 124 questionnaires were administered to 
respondents. Out this, 84 were retrieved representing a response rate of 68% and were further subjected to 
analysis using Relative Importance Index (RII). The findings from the study highlighted on competencies factors 
that have great impact on entrepreneurs in dealing with tasks and problems related to entrepreneurial learning 
processes. These key entrepreneurial competencies as perceived by the built environment students were ranked 
as: entrepreneurial attitude, knowledge of entrepreneurship and entrepreneurial skill. The findings may help 
stakeholders in the building industry including up-coming graduate students. Thus, it could help in their journey 
into entrepreneurial terrain affiliated to advancement of their career, as a way to increase private wealth and the 
pursuit of a more balanced life. 

Keywords: entrepreneurial, learning, built environment students, competencies 

1. Introduction 

Entrepreneurship is now considered as a major contributor to global economic growth (McStay, 2008). 
Entrepreneurship as an academic discipline is still considered as relatively new although its origin can be traced 
back to the seventeenth century, when economist Richard Cantillon ( Ibid) coined the term, “entrepreneur”. The 
literal definition of this French term (entrepreneur) is “to undertake” or “go between” referring to the position an 
individual assume when pursuing an opportunity. Since the introduction of entrepreneurship education by the 
United States in the 1940s, the concept has been adopted and integrated into education in many countries as a 
component of new economic strategy for fostering job creation (McMullan et al., 2001). It has become such an 
important part of education. UNESCO World Conference (1998), recognized the value of entrepreneurship and 
advocated for cultivating entrepreneurship and skills in higher education. 

Until recently, just about a decade ago, entrepreneurship as a course was not taught at all in most tertiary 
institutions in Ghana (Adjimah, 2011) although, there are now a lot of activities that point out to an increased 
interest and recognition in entrepreneurship education. According to Unemployed Graduates Association of 
Ghana (UGAG, 2012), an average of 70,000 graduates from the country's tertiary institutions come out of school 
searching for jobs annually. They further report that, over 88,000 graduates nationwide are unemployed, which 
makes about 50.8 percent of graduates from the universities, polytechnics and other tertiary institutions. Bello 
(2010) argues that the increasing rate of graduate unemployment is a prevalent problem in virtually all parts of 
the world. Governments are not able to provide employment opportunities for the large number of graduates who 
stream out of the universities annually. Job vacancies are practically non-existent. No one is left out, whether a 
first class, an average or the dim-witted student. 

Amoako (2010) opines that Ghana’s educational structure since independence has continued to be predicated on 
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the colonial style of education. Thus, the focus of educationist have not been to train people who can innovate, 
create, invent and more importantly employ themselves, instead of relying on government or someone else to 
employ them. The approach adopted in teaching the vast array of courses in our institutions of higher education 
leaves much to be desired. Students study for the purposes of examinations and it virtually ends there. The 
consequence of this approach to teaching and learning has produced graduates who lack analytical and 
innovative thinking which is much needed in the job market. 

According to Marques and Albuquerque (2012), an entrepreneurial mind-set and entrepreneurial skills like 
creativity, pro-activity, risk aversion, tolerance for ambiguity, ability to foresight, can be important characteristics 
for employees who are not entrepreneurs: they can be successfully exploited also in non-entrepreneurial contexts, 
by improving the performance and the employability of the skilled person. It is clear that the right type of 
entrepreneurship education has the propensity of increasing graduates’ chances of employment and as such the 
impact of entrepreneurial learning on the built environment students should be explored. Hence, the aim of this 
study was to determine the relative importance of entrepreneurial learning competencies from the perspective of 
built environment students. 

1.1 Entrepreneurship Education 

Cooney and Murray (2008), suggested that internationally, entrepreneurship or enterprise based modules are 
increasingly being incorporated into non-business courses; more significantly, interest and demand in these 
modules is growing among science, engineering, and arts faculties. It is no longer enough to come out of school 
with a purely technical education. Professionals need to be entrepreneurial in order to understand and contribute 
in the context of market and business pressures. Students with entrepreneurial training who join established firms 
are better prepared to become effective team members and managers and can better support their employers as 
innovators. Entrepreneurship education teaches “engineering” students in all disciplines, the knowledge, tools, 
and attitudes that are required to identify opportunities and bring them to life. Students who take part in 
entrepreneurship programs as undergraduates gain insights not available from traditional education, such as 
understanding and designing for end users (“empathy”), working in and managing interdisciplinary teams, 
communicating effectively, thinking critically, understanding business basics, and solving open-ended problems 
(NAE, 2004). At higher education level, the primary purpose of entrepreneurial education should be to develop 
entrepreneurial capacities and mind-sets. Entrepreneurship education should not be confused with general 
business and economic studies, as its goal is to promote creativity, innovation and self-employment. 
Entrepreneurial programmes offer the student the tools to think creatively, to be an effective problem solver, to 
communicate, to network and to lead. The aim of entrepreneurship education is to teach students the attitude, 
skills and information that are needed later on in working life regardless of whether one works for someone else 
or as an independent entrepreneur. Entrepreneurial learning on all levels has three main objectives: 

• Raising learners’ awareness of self-employment as a career option; 

• Promoting the development of personal qualities that are relevant to entrepreneurship, such as creativity, 
risk-taking and responsibility; and 

• Providing the technical and business skills that are needed in order to start and run a new business. 

It is a well-established fact across the world that entrepreneurship courses have positive impact on the 
employability of graduates on society and the economy (Owusu-Ansah & Poku, 2012). Consequently, in several 
advanced countries, entrepreneurship education is offered right from the primary school level through to 
secondary school and to the tertiary level of education (Blenker et al., 2011). In Nigeria for instance, 
entrepreneurship is a mandatory course for students of Higher Education Institutions (HEIs) (Omoniyi & 
Osakinle, 2011). 

In Ghana, however, same cannot be said. Entrepreneurship education seems to be pursued, largely, in Higher 
Education Institutions (HEIs) with a number of polytechnics, professional institutes and universities offering one 
or few entrepreneurship courses and/or programmes. In a bid to solving the graduate unemployment canker in 
Ghana in recent times and in response to government’s call to tertiary institution to help find solutions to 
graduate unemployment, a number of tertiary institutions in Ghana including Universities and Polytechnics are 
offering entrepreneurship as a module in their curricula to create awareness and recommend self-employment as 
an alternative and a better lucrative career path. Kwame Nkmmah University of Science and Technology 
(KNUST), Kumasi, for instance is now running entrepreneurship development programme with Business 
Incubator and Enterprise Centres (Adarkwa, 2010). It is interesting to note that, no one knows the impact that 
these initiatives are having on unemployment as there are no statistics on graduate business start-ups; and the 
graduate unemployment queue continues to get longer and longer (see Fosu & Boateng, 2013). According to 
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Owusu-Ansah and Poku (2012), entrepreneurship education at KNUST Business School is creating 
entrepreneurship awareness and encouraging students to include “self-employment in their career intentions and 
aspirations’ options as well as inculcating a positive attitude towards business start-up”. Undoubtedly, HEIs in 
Ghana have in place courses aimed at equipping students with some entrepreneurship related competencies. 
However, the design and delivery of these conventional courses appear to focus highly on content with less 
emphasis on role-oriented practice and lesser development of skills necessary for creativity and innovation 
(Mensah, 2013). Moreover, ‘traditional forms of teaching at universities and business schools have shown to be 
quite inappropriate with respect to enhancement of motivation and competencies among students towards 
innovation and entrepreneurship’ (Blenker et ah, 2006). A course carved within the subject discipline of 
entrepreneurship is expected to offer students the opportunity to develop holistic entrepreneurial behaviour and 
focuses more on supplementing knowledge acquisition with skill-building, attitudinal change and experiential 
learning. 

1.2 Entrepreneurial Competencies 

Over the last decade, competence-based education has received significant attention and is currently booming in 
several countries. It is often believed that competence is a combination of knowledge, skills and attitudes 
required by employees in the performance of their jobs or tasks (Stoof, 2005). Gibb (1990) defines it as “an 
ability to perform certain tasks for which knowledge, skills, attitudes and motivations are necessary”. Sanchez 
(2011) also defines competencies as “a cluster of related knowledge, traits, attitudes and skills that affect a major 
part of one’s job; that correlate with performance on the job; that can be measured against well-accepted 
standards; and that can be improved via training and development”. 

In spite of the relative differences in the definitions, the observation is that the term competence is a broad 
concept that consistently associates knowledge, skills, attitudes and motivations as dimensions that competent 
entrepreneurs must be able to use in order to deal with the tasks and problems related to their entrepreneurial 
actions (Onstenk, 2003). Thus, the combination of a positive attitude with the right knowledge and skills 
produces entrepreneurs with the necessary competencies to face challenges and uncertainties that are 
characteristic of business start-up and/or self-employment. 

According to Garavan and O’Cinneide (1994), three major features of innovators and entrepreneurs are their 
knowledge, skills and attitudes. In most formal education situations, the first is treated thoroughly and in an 
analytical manner; the second receives sketchy attention and is more difficult to impart within formal educational 
systems; the third is hardly addressed. In this study, entrepreneurial competencies are defined as knowledge, 
skills and attitudes that affect the willingness and ability to perform the entrepreneurial job of new value creation; 
that can be measured directly or indirectly; and that can be improved through training and development. 
Research on entrepreneurial skills has been conducted for decades. For example, Langlois (2003) stated that 
successful entrepreneurs should be innovative, creative and risk-taking. This view later has been reinforced in 
follow-up studies, like that by Wickham (2006), which stated that entrepreneurs are creative, seek and discover 
niches for market innovations, bear risks, are growth-oriented, and are driven to maximise profit or investors’ 
returns. 

Successful entrepreneurs believe strongly in their ideas and enjoy sharing those ideas with others. Because they 
trust their own instincts, they can be very persuasive in swaying others to accept their ideas. Successful 
entrepreneurs are able to convince and inspire the required network members into reaching shared goals, i.e. they 
need to have both good networks and networking competence (Peters, 2005). Giirol and Atsan (2005) found out 
that entrepreneurially oriented students are found to have a higher risk taking propensity, an internal locus of 
control, a higher need for achievement and higher innovativeness than other students with no entrepreneurial 
desire. One key attribute associated with entrepreneurialism is change (Langlois, 2003). Entrepreneurs seem to 
have a high tolerance for ambiguity and changing situations in the environment in which they most often operate 
(Adaptability). This ability to handle uncertainty is critical because they are constantly making decisions using 
new, sometimes conflicting information obtained from numerous unfamiliar sources (Zimmerer & Scarborough, 
2002). Lazear (2005) has also shown that individuals with balanced and wide skill-sets are more likely to 
become entrepreneurs than those that are focused on one role at work or one subject at school. 

Lambing and Kuehl (2000) outlined a number of requirements for entrepreneurs: tolerance of obstacles, 
perseverance, determination, risk management, a positive attitude towards change, tolerance of uncertainties, 
initiative, the need to achieve, punctuality, an understanding of timeframes, creativity and motivation. These 
requirements may form one of the basic differentiating factors between entrepreneurs and other people. A 
successful entrepreneur is both a creator and an implemented someone who does not only dreams of new things, 
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but is also willing to work hard in order to achieve them. 

In summary, it is difficult to form an exact definition of what skills are required of an entrepreneur. However, the 
referenced studies agree that entrepreneurial competencies are often psychological or social skills, not skills 
specific to a business or an academic branch. Entrepreneurship education seeks to produce students who are 
entrepreneurial. An entrepreneurial person demonstrates three key entrepreneurial competencies. These are 
entrepreneurial knowledge, skills and attitudes (European Commission, 2012). These competencies manifest 
themselves in the individual in the form of innovation, change and action essential for personal, social and work 
life (Mensah, 2013). Three entrepreneurial competencies must therefore be embedded in every entrepreneurship 
course or programme of study. A summary of the entrepreneurship competencies that this study consider is 
presented in table 1. 


Table 1. The entrepreneurial competencies 


Skills 

Attitude 

Knowledge 

Creativity 

Sense of Initiative 

Understanding of entrepreneurship 

Analysing 

Risk-taking propensity 

Role of entrepreneurs 

Motivating 

Self-efficacy 

Determinants of successful 

entrepreneurship 

Networking 

Need for achievement 


Adaptability 

Financial management 

Structural behaviour 



Source: European Commission (2012) 


2. Methodology 

This paper adopted the mixed method approach for data collection. At the first stage of the data collection process, 
qualitative approach was used to identify the relevant competencies needed for the learning of entrepreneurship 
among built environment students through a literature survey. The relevant competencies were based on the 
European Commission postulation. The second stage of the data collection process involved the use of 
questionnaires The respondents were given the questionnaires and were asked to rate the level of significance 
using a five-point scale ranging from scale 1-5, where 1 = very low, 2 = low, 3 = fair, 4 = high and 5 = very high. 
In all, 124 questionnaires were administered purposively to built environment students who are currently pursuing 
their masters’ programme in area of Construction Management, Procurement Management, Building Technology’, 
Architecture, Road and Transportation Engineering and Settlement Planning. Out of the 124 questionnaires 
administered, 84 were retrieved representing a response rate of 68%. The sample was chosen based on the fact 
that graduate students are in a better position to give more credible responses to the questions due to their 
perceived exposure to industry and have gone through an entrepreneurial education during their first degree. 
Data generated from the survey was further analysed using Relative Importance Index (RII) for the ranking of the 
factors identified. The aim of the analysis was to establish the relative importance of the various factors. The 
relative importance index (RII) was calculated using the formula adopted by Fagbenle et al., (2004). 

RII- TPi Ui 
N (n) 

Where RII = Relative Importance Index 
Pi = respondent rating of important 

U, = respondent s placing identical weighting or rating on the important 
N= sample size 

n =the highest attainable score on the important 


3. Data Analysis 

Entrepreneurship key competencies have been outlined in Table 2 and figure 1 (brainstorming) based on the 
analysis. The mean as well as the RII scores of all the eighty four (84) respondents were calculated for each 
competence and have been presented in Table 2. Respondents were asked to rate in their opinion how much 
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confidence they had in their possession of these competencies. As shown in Table 2, the competencies have been 
categorised under three (3) separate headings namely: Entrepreneurial attitude which was ranked 1 st among the 
competencies with an average RII of 0.7686, Knowledge of entrepreneurship came up 2 nd with an average RII of 
0.7675 and Entrepreneurial skills being ranked 3 rd with an average RII of 0.7667. From the results in Table 2, the 
need for achievement is the most significant Entrepreneurial attitude obtaining an RII of 0.8476 and a mean of 
4.238, followed by Structural behaviour which was ranked 2 nd with an RII of 0.7905 and a mean of 3.952. 
Risk-taking propensity ranked 5 th with an RII of 0.681 and a mean of 3.405, confirming that the aversion to 
risk-taking is a challenge in entrepreneurship education in Ghana as shown in Table 2. With regards to 
Entrepreneurial skills, respondents had the highest confidence in Motivating skills with an RII of 0.8071 and a 
mean of 4.036. Analysing skills was ranked 2 nd with an RII of 0.7762 and a mean of 3.881. Networking skills was 
ranked 6 th with an RII of 0.7286 and a mean of 3.643. Lastly, with regards to Knowledge of Entrepreneurship, most 
respondents recorded high confidence in their understanding of entrepreneurship, which was ranked 1 st with an RII 
of 0.7833 and a mean of 3.917. Knowledge in the determinants of successful entrepreneurship came 2 nd while the 
role of entrepreneurs was ranked 3 rd . 


Table 2. Self-perception of the key entrepreneurship competencies by respondents 


COMPETENCIES 

FREQ UENCY OF RANKING 

TOTAL 

I w 

MEAN 

RII 

RANKING 

AVERAGE 

OVERALL 

1 2 

3 

4 

5 

RII 

RANKING 

Entrepreneurial Attitude 










0.7686 

1- 

Sense of initiative 

2 

25 

47 

10 

84 

317 

3.774 

0.7548 

4'"■ 



Risk-taking propensity 

7 

41 

31 

5 

84 

286 

3.405 

0.681 

5'" 



Self-efficacy 

5 

18 

46 

15 

84 

323 

3.845 

0.769 

3 rd 



Need for achievement 

3 

4 

47 

30 

84 

356 

4.238 

0.8476 

1” 



Structural behaviour 


23 

42 

19 

84 

332 

3.952 

0.7905 

2 nd 



Entrepreneurial Skills 










0.7667 

3 rd 

Creativity 

2 

22 

46 

14 

84 

324 

3.857 

0.7714 

4 th 



Analysing 

2 

19 

50 

13 

84 

326 

3.881 

0.7762 

2 nd 



Motivating 

2 

17 

41 

24 

84 

339 

4.036 

0.8071 

V‘ 



Networking 

9 

25 

37 

13 

84 

306 

3.643 

0.7286 

6"' 



Adaptability 

2 

25 

39 

18 

84 

325 

3.869 

0.7738 

3 rd 



Financial management 

8 

28 

28 

20 

84 

312 

3.714 

0.7429 

5"' 



Knowledge of Entrepreneurship 










0.7675 

2 nd 

Understanding of entrepreneurship 

3 

20 

42 

19 

84 

329 

3.917 

0.7833 

I' 1 



Role of entrepreneurs 

I 4 

22 

43 

14 

84 

317 

3.774 

0.7548 

3 rd 



Determinants of successful 

entrepreneurship 

6 

19 

43 

16 

84 

321 

3.821 

0.7643 

2 nd 
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4. Discussions 

4.1 Entrepreneurial Attitude 

In past years, Hindle and ve Rushworth (2000) investigated into Global Entrepreneurship Monitor and came to a 
conclusion that, to supply welfare, economic growth, and to sustain development, countries must realize the 
intentions of citizens towards setting up their own businesses. 

Available literature opines that, virtually, every field of life career such as performance, leadership, relationships, 
etc. as well as entrepreneurship is important to national development. The aim of entrepreneurship can be 
explained by a prime approach such as the idea of self-efficacy (Moen & Allgood, 2009). Based on social 
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cognitive theory, peoples’ opinions about their capabilities to perform a particularly successful task take form via 
dynamic, continuous, and mutual activity between personal, behavioural, and environmental factors (Bandura, 
2001). These opinions massively influence how much travail people put forth, how long they will persist against 
odds, how resilient they are in dealing with failures, and how much stress or anxiety they experience in coping 
with demanding situations (Henson, 2001). Consequently, the entrepreneurial intent does not only configure 
students’ personalities but also configuring depending on the precedence aim of the dynamic circumstance of 
being according to their taste and prospect (Top et al., 2012). According to Top et al. (2012), delighting in a new 
job is specified as a deliberate pick impacted by self-interest of individuals. 

As commonly defined, an entrepreneur is a person who takes the initiative of their future into their own hands 
and self-change or realizing themselves (Top, 2006). Thompson (2009) reveals that, in the individual 
consciousness, the idea of entrepreneurship is one of the prime issues in the prospect that people reckon to 
establish their own business on the beliefs of experimenting the formation of a new business. Granted the 
indispensable valence of self-efficacy on students’ motivation, learning, and achievement (Pajares & Urdan, 
2006), entrepreneurship scholars applied self-efficacy to explain students’ entrepreneurial behaviour, competence, 
and intention (Barbosa et al., 2007; Wilson et al., 2007; Segal et al., 2005). Entrepreneurs crave innovation and 
new opportunities and that these dispositions usher to constructive risk-taking (Miller, 2007). Considerably, the 
key variables that influence organizations’ competitiveness are the psychological and behavioural characteristics 
together with management and field-specific (technical knowledge and skills) of entrepreneurs. The study 
confirmed the assertion by Moen and Allgood as entrepreneurial attitude was identified by all the respondents as 
the major key entrepreneurial competence. 

4.2 Knowledge of Entrepreneurship 

Certainly, acquiring knowledge is key for the improvement of each system. According to Rae (2005), 
entrepreneurial learning is undoubtedly toward acquiring knowledge from a new field or adding up to existing 
one. In addition, healthier understanding of entrepreneurship knowledge is essential for the creation of 
entrepreneurship education and training programmes so that we can discern the entrepreneur’s learning needs via 
concentrating on the personal and business development of the entrepreneur (Rae & Carswell, 2000). Usually, a 
factor that has been portrayed as having a significant impact on entrepreneurial success is the technical 
knowledge and “know-how” (Ahmad et al., 2014). As widely discussed, the different aims and objectives of 
entrepreneurship education include increasing the knowledge of participants, improving their entrepreneurial 
abilities and behaviour in life and providing them with the useful set of skills and competences for establishing a 
new start-up or managing an existing firm (Heinonen & Hytti, 2010). Consequently, understanding these 
different objectives and applying them in the formation of entrepreneurship studies is regarded to be the key 
advancing effective programmes (Hynes, 1996; Hytti & O’Gorman, 2004; Blenker et al., 2006). Nevertheless, 
the role of an entrepreneur can be successfully be drawn from the definition of an entrepreneur. According to 
Unachukwu (2009), an entrepreneur is a person (or group of persons) who initiates a business, organizes, 
controls and combines other factors of production, directs the processes of production and bears all the attendant 
risks. In the view of Arogundade (2011), an entrepreneur is a person who possesses the ability to recognize and 
evaluate business opportunities, assemble the necessary resources to take advantage of them and take appropriate 
action to succeed. 

Knowledge of entrepreneurship was ranked second from the views of built environment students. This is not 
surprising because with the lack of knowledge, entrepreneurs will perish. 

4.3 Entrepreneurial Skills 

Generally, it is an absolute effect of the need to make ready graduates from diverse types of higher education 
institutions to run in rapidly dynamic social and economic conditions by arming them with knowledge and skills 
related to the operations of enterprises as well as managing individual businesses (Plaziak & Rachwal, 2014). In 
parallel with intense research, tremendous research findings have been established on rendering various learning 
opportunities to advance entrepreneurial abilities with emphasis on entrepreneurial leadership competencies in 
students (Fayolle & Gailly, 2008; Heinonen & Poikkijoki, 2006; Okudan & Rzasa, 2006; Zhao et al., 2005). As 
observed by Dehghani et al. (2014) via thriving learning, the skills, knowledge and abilities required in different 
stages of business development can be acquired so that they can be applied subsequently. Notwithstanding, 
entrepreneurial learning has been largely limited to learning entrepreneurship hypothetically and not more than 
managing pocket-sized simulated or proper businesses (Plumly et al., 2008; Fayolle et al., 2006; Zhao et al., 
2005). Thus, entrepreneurship has been deemed to be self-employment (Bagheri, 2010). Meanwhile, there is an 
accord among entrepreneurship scholars that entrepreneurship is not just operating a small business that already 
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exists (Man & Yu, 2007; Fayolle et al., 2006; Heinonen & Poikkijoki, 2006; Kuratko, 2005). Instead, it is a 
change management, creative thinking, opportunity seeking and innovativeness (Mattare, 2008; Fernald, et al., 
2005). The availability of financial capital to support venture formation and growth has been proven a key 
contingency (Ahmad et al., 2014). Accordingly, to confront the difficulties of building and managing a company 
in its entirety, many scholars substantiate the need to recount engineering, economic and managerial skills 
(Mojab, 2011). The ability to learn is essential in developing entrepreneurial capabilities (Rae & Carswell, 2000). 
The influence of human capital on entrepreneurial activities is apparent especially when the owners employ their 
knowledge and skills onto the new venture (Lafuente & Rabetino, 2011). Available literature postulates that, in 
the setting of entrepreneurship, featuring a vast network and linkages would equip entrepreneurs to make up for 
the deficiency of other types of assets (Ferri et al., 2009). Consequently, during the professional lives of an 
entrepreneur, a web of handy contacts is often pulled together. During the gathering of useful contacts, DeBruin 
and Firkin (2001) in their research argues that a study that focuses on older entrepreneurs identified that both 
informal and formal networks are crucial for a new venture. The significance of networking towards 
entrepreneurial ventures has been highlighted by many scholars and this could offer evidence that such personal 
links can help entrepreneurs gain both finance and marketing support (Ahmad et al., 2014). Hence, the 
respondents’ altogether perceived entrepreneurial skills which embeds creativity, analysing, motivating, 
networking, adaptability and financial management as the least ranked competence. 

5. Conclusion 

The entrepreneurial learning competencies were of prime importance in this paper. Consequently, the paper 
sought to investigate entrepreneurial leaning competencies among built environment students. The study 
identified entrepreneurial attitude, knowledge of entrepreneurship and entrepreneurial skills as the key 
competencies. It was also found that, entrepreneurship education and training makes a positive contribution to 
job creation and improving competitiveness and economic advancement throughout market economies. 

It should be noted that entrepreneurial learning presents a medium for groom young graduates thereby according 
them with necessary attitude, knowledge and skills in discharging their professional duties. Hence, the need for 
evaluation and incorporating these key competencies in the educational process remain critical if any meaningful 
employability and job creation attitude are to be seen among young graduates. 

It is therefore important that policy makers within the educational sector gives a particular attention to the 
training of built environment students for economic improvement by making an apprise decision about the 
entrepreneurial competencies identified. It also recommended that entrepreneurship teachings should be a 
dynamic mix of process and action focus. 
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